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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE STUDENT'S JOYS. 

Ir is, in thought, with reverend bards to thread 
he tields of classic lore, fair Tempé’s vale, 
Where bright Penaeus through the muses’ bowers 
Rolls his immortal tide—to climb the steep 
Where springs Castalia’s song-inspiring fount 
Or hushed within Attalian groves to list 

The voice of Plato or the Stagirite. 

It is to fathom nature’s hidden depths ; 

lo search the primal Sega of things, 

At darkness looking with a lightning power 
Which brooks no barrier to its piercing glance: 
It is to fly from sloth’s torpedo-touch, 

And purblind ignorance that prisons up 

Ihe deep and latent energies of man, 

And with a high and holy reverence seek 
Kind nature’s teachings at her inmost shrine 
Explore her boundless ainplitude of means, 
Her countless lab’ ratories where are wrought 
Phe untold wonders of her passing skill. 

It is the cause from its effect to trace, 

Untired by slow analyses of things, 

And link when found the ever kindred pair 

It is to strike the lyre with cunning band, 
And sweetly from its willing chords awake 
Melodious numbers, such as gently soothed 
Che troubled spirit of Judea’s king, 

When o'er his harp bent Jesse’s royal son : 
And singing on, unrapt, unbribed of fame, 
With kindred charms stern virtue’s ear arrest 
Vill pleased she owns the unpolluted strain, 
(nd to all time the living echo gives. 

It is to have with free vet chastened taste 
Companionship with beauty, and behold 

Her emanations in al! visible things, 

By art or nature fabricked in their skill— 
The pencil’s or the chisel’s pride, the dome. 
The pillared palace, and the city’s pomp, 

The soft and stilly depths of summer skies, 
Where sleep the island clouds in their blue seo 
The undulations of the emerald hills, 

Ihe lift of mountains and the bend of waves 
And, fairer stijl than all, the eloquent form 
Of woman in her purity and prime, 

It is with Shakspeare or with Locke to plung: 
Into the deep unfath’mable of mind— 

To force the bars of mystery that guard 

Ph’ unbounded scope of thought, and then to stand 
Sublime as on some empyrean height, 

And o’er the soul’s proud panorama gaze, 
With fancies thronged, and glorious images 
Of high imaginations and conceits 

Phat crowd the wond’ring vision’s amplest range 
It is in humble contidence to bend 

Betore the living oracles of God, 

And, girding up the spirit for deep thought 
Seek their vast import and obedience learn 
And then with child-like artlessness receive 
Cheir mystery and miracle of love. 

These are the joys the student seeks, and these 
His glad reward. What though the vulgar mock 
His generous toils and imien contemplative, 

And shun his walks where oft he musing strays 

Po talk with nature or his own rich soul? 

He hears or heeds them not; but on he sweep: 

On and still upward, like the eagle sweeps, 

Parting his eve undazzled toward the blaze 

Of truth’s all glorious, all pervading sun! Prov 
SON 

Farewel!—lovely scenes of my earliest ple asures 

Where life was a morning unclouded and bright ; 
My memory shall hoard vou among her best treasures 

And charm my sad soul with your glorious light. 
[Tow calmly in valleys vour shadows are sleeping, 

Where gaily my young feet so often have pressed, 
{low solemnly now your tall willows are weeping 





O'er the blue swelling waves in golden beams dressed 
the breeves of evening their last breath are sighing 


As day’s fading glory vet gleams on the sky, 
\nd the fone bird of night already is flying 
With shrill voice to welcome the darkness so n 


ching, 


igh 
When overthe dark waste our swift bark is 
And the vellow moon shines on the trembling toam ; 
Vhile lonely at midnight her pathway I'm gliding, 
Vil send forth a song of my own native home 
Varewell—cherished things, I depart, though in sorrow, 
I leave you to slumber unfeeling for me ; 
lo music and gladness will wake vou the morrow— 
rot LARA 


aiming of waters shall my waking !x 


STANZAS. 
Me nec tam patiens Laceda mon, 
Neer tam Lariss@ percussit campus ayia 
Quam domus Albunew resonantis, 
Et precepe Anio, et Tiburn ‘ucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivie.— Her. Car. led. 1 
Mid the waves of the west there’s an island of green 
Her sons are undaunted, her daughters are fair ; 
Tis the land where the steps of my bovhood have been 
And oft in my dream-hours I think I am there 


I climb the wild headland that stoops o’er the wav« 
To see the white sweep of its avalanche burst 
Or to gather the flowers, for I fancied they gave 
The most delicate fragrance which danger had nursed 


1 follow the silver of waters that shone 
In the musical stream that directed my track, 

Till the sun from the brow of the mountain had gone, 
And the finger of evening beckoned me back 


Or I sit for one holiday hour mid the hearts 
That mingled as fondly as brother with broth 
And robbed the full quiver of wit of its darts, 
And wreathed them with flowers to fling at each other 


But the sun through the casement breaks in on my dream 
And the gems of remembrance that shone in my mind 
Pass away—pass away like the dews on the beam 
But unlike them they leave not their freshness behind 


And a languor comes down on my heart when 1 view 
Those pyramid-mountains where treedom hath thrown 
Her proud recollections, nor fading nor few, 
For they seem not as sacred or proud as my ow) 


And the water that glideth beneath ts as calm 
As the sacred Cashmirian valleys may be, 
And the breezes that fan it are laden with balm 

As those of the isle in the Indian sea. 


And of birds there’s a numerous choir on each boug! 


And blossoms are budding on many a tree 
Yet I cannot imagine the why or the how 
Sut they speak not the magic of nature to me 


I'ma stranger to all metaphysical lore 
And cannot define the strong feelings that ris 
And tempest-like hurry me onward betore 
} 


Their breath to my own native valleys and skic 


But be it my ph asure to think on the scene 
Where my heart and my thoughts were as light as the ai 
And the friends whom I loved inthat island of green 


Mav I still, e’en ia fancy, revisit them there ALPHA 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


RAMON, THE ROVER OF CUBA. 

Mr. Morris—Having read in a newspaper, not long 
since, a notice of a book called “ Ramon, the 
Cuba,” I immediately went to a bookstore and bought a 
copy of it, feeling a more than ordinary interest in its con- 
tents, inasmuch as the hero of the narrative (who, by the 
way, is as famous in Cuba as Paul Jones is here,) was an 
old acquaintance of my own. If you and your readers will 
have a little patience while I tell the story in my own way, 
you shail hear all about it. 

i was passenger in the schooner John, Captain Marks, 
of Rhode Island, from Matanzas bound to Charleston, in 
the winter of 1825. The schooner was loaded with mo- 
lasses; and there was also a quantity of fruit on board, 
which, to tell the truth, was my own adventure, The 
oranges were in barrels on deck ; the plantains and bananas 
stowed in bulk directly under the main hatch, where there 
was a break in the tier of molasses hogsheads ; and the 
pine apples were hung up in bunches inthe cabin. A nicer 
lot of fruit was never shipped from Cuba, and if we had 
arrived in Charleston in four days, as the captain calculated 
But that is trom 
I was going to tell you about Don Ramon. 


1 should have made a pretty speck of it. 
the subject. 

Captain Marks was a clever man. 
ger with him before. He was rather tallish and slunmish, 
that is, not very stout He used to wear a lightish colour- 
et. and a drab felt hat, and bad a stoop forward 
When three 


or tour lubberly sailors were pulling away without being able 


[ had been a passen- 


ed pea-jac 


in his gait. He was a powerfid strong man 


to start the top-gallant-vard, I have seen him lay hold of 


the rope above their hands, and jerk the yard up with per- 


fect ease. 
The schooner J red craft, sparred out 


was a long-leg 


Rover of 


of all reason, so that in a fresh breeze 1 was apt to be dany 


I never rode out a gale of wind in her ; 


walking on deck. 
but Captain Marks told me, that in a stiff northeaster “ she 
beat all I have 
doubt it. 

Wien we had left Punto Mayo six hours, with a light 
it being then about ten o'clock 


natur for cutting dirt.” no reason to 


breeze from the southward, 
a sail in shore on our weather- 
We took no particular 
Half an hour afterwards, she appeared to hav: 
Captain Mark - 
took the glass and made her out, as he said, to be 


in the morning, we saw 
bow, standing to the eastward. 
notice, 
slackened sail and we were gaining on her. 
“an 
infernal long-sided, black, sauc y-looking son of a gun of a 
schooner, With raking masts and powerful Leavy spars,” 

In five minutes after he had concluded his description ot 
her, she was bearing down upon us under a press of sail 
Being chased by a 
Wi 


had a couple of six pounders and a few muskets and sabri 


Here was a pretty piece of business. 
pirate was what the captain had not calculated upon. 


but what were these against a well armed rover, which 
doubt the enemy was’? 

But, for all that, Captain Marks was as cool asa peach 
lor away 


He ordered every rag of canvass set, running 


and all the arms in order for fighting. Then, says he to me 

‘Mr. Smith, vou had better go below and make your will 
tor I ‘ 
pring up, she will be alongside of us m two hours.” 


I told Captain Marks I was much obliged to him for hi 


calculate that is a pirate, and ti a fresh breeze don’! 


advice, but I had rather stay on deck and see the upshot ot 


the matter. However, a fresh breeze did spring up, and 
the John gained upon her fast for three hours and a halt 


The 


ot out their sweeps, sent then 


when it fell a dead calin sea Was as smooth as a 
The pirates 
boats a-head with towlines, and wer« coming up with u 
very rapidly, 

“Captain Marks,” said 
It’s of no use to fight 

“ Mister Mudge,” replied the captain, 
It’s of no use to surrender,” 


“We shall all be sh 


mill-pond. 


the mate, “what shall wo do 


“we will 





tui we fight,” said the mate, 


*We shall all have our throats cut, if we strike,” said the 
captain, 

“ Then I guess we may as well fight,” said the mate. 

“Tcalculate we may,’ said the captain, ‘“ Are thos 


guns primed, Mister Mudge ?” 
* Yes sir,”’ replied the mate. 


said the « aptain 


“Put a handful of spikes and some musket balls into each 
I don’t think it’s of any use to mince the matter,’ 
eaid the captain, 


of them, 


“*I guess you mean to mince the pirates,” replied the 
mate, as he was stuffing the langridge into the six pounders 

At this moment I observed a wreath of smoke issuing 
trom the bow part of the pirate, and instantly a cannon ball 
struck one of my barrels on our quarter deck, near where 
we were standing, and made a very liberal distribution o1 
the oranges ainong us. 


“7 guess 


ites before he barks,” said the mate. 


there will be some loss on that there fruit, Mr 
Smith,” said the captain. 


** Schooner ahoy!” growled a voice through a speakin: 





trumpet trom the enemy. 

“ He first fires and then hails, that is like knocking a man 
down, and telling him to stand. 4 wonder where the fellow 
learnt his manners,” said the captain, and then putting lis 
own speaking trumpet to his mouth, growled back upon hi 
adversary, “ Halloo!” 

“Strike your colours and send your boat on board,” said 
the pirate, 

** Notas you knows on,” replied Captain Marks 

The boats which had been a-head of the pirate towing. 


now slackened their towlines and pulled alongside thei 


own vessel, which was nearing us fast enough with four 
sweeps. Our sails hung flapping against the masts, and 


the schooner was rolling considerably. The people wh 


seemed to have made up their minds to sell their lives a 


‘Yankees do other commodities, for the most they would 


fetch, were ail intent upon their preparations for the fight 


Each man wore hus sabre, and all were provided with muskets 
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except those who were to manage the guns. I stood near| afterwards found to be the sailing-master. He was a coarse, 
the officers on the quarter deck, and, entering into the spuit ) malignant, sanguinary villain ; and his character was writ- 
of the occasion, had brought up my double-barreled gun, | ten m his features. I never saw such a diabolical face; ut 
and a sword which my grandfather, John Smith, wore at) was dark, swarthy, half covered with mustachios, and bore 
. He had an eye like a black 


the taking of Cape Breton. an ugly sear over the left eye. 


f . f ‘ > = r y- 
The pirate was soon broadside to, within pistol shot his very smile was grim enough, but his frown beg 
Their sweeps were hauled in, and four guns were now fired | gars all description. He 
Two of the bails passed over commander, and they entered into conversation ; 


snake 
sat down to the dessert with his 
upon us In quick succession, but as it 
was in the Spanish language, | was not able to make out 


it. 


us without damage; one struck the water before it reached 


aj much of 


us, and the other passed into our vessel's side and made Ramon drank of the wine sparingly. the other 


considerable splashing and sputtering below. treely 
“Captain Marks,” said I, “ fErather calculate there wil 
moa 
 Texpect there will be some leakage, Mr. Smith,” said the 
saptain, Jenkins,” 
a little of that there mixture on their quarter-deck.” 
cular old He had served on 
and knew how to take ad. |\t 


While they were finishing their dessert with a cup of 


be some joss on that the re ™ coffee, some one of the crew put Ins head down the compa- 


nion way, and inthe Enghsh language announced a sail 


“Tom continued he, “let them have! a-head. I shuddered. and threw myself back again in the 


berth, while the pirate officers hurried upon deck 


Tom Jenkins was at salt, For half an hour afterwards I heard only the 
board the Constitution last war he waters by the wooden walls of the cabin, with now and 








vantage of a roll in taking aim with a six pounder He) then a hoarse word of conmand from some one on the quarter 
let off one of our guns so cleverly, that its miscellaneous | deck; then the growling voice through the speaking-trumpet 
contents caused a great deal of dancing and hagd swearing Ship ahoy ! } could not hear the answer, nor could T un 
on the pirat:’s deck, Give him the other!” gaid the cap- | derstand the hailings which the pirate afterw arcls rite 
tain, and the second gun was fired with equal success, When the dialogue thr the speaking-trumpets wa 
So far the battle was in our favour , but a breeze spring- 0 n order was issued to the men, and from the bustle 
ing up from the southward, and the pirate being in that |“ followed J concluded that they were clearing the decks 
direction, he bore down upon us and grappled. We flew tog tora Directly the Rover came below, and began to pre 
our vessel's side to repel tt 1 from boarding, but the hornd re humself for the active scene in which he was to engage 
war cry of ‘Ramon y victoria!" rang im our ears The |! } loll his cravat ind opened his shirt-« ir, tied a 
pirates, headed by their renowned leader, poure lin mult inna handkerchief round his watst, pulle shy his boots 
tudes upon our deck. ' u aj of light pumps. He then carefully examine 
I saw Ramon hunself when he first gave the rder f e priming of his pistols, and taking his sword tr nn the table 
boarding He was standing on his own quarter-deck, wit ent upon deck once more 
his hot off in his short jacket and trousers. He was taller You can easily imagine, Mr. Editor, what sort of reflections 
than the rest of the officer nd seemed to look scornfully | Were passing mn my mind at this time Helpless and frend 
Jown upon them When the second shot from us took effect |! ss, prostrate mid half dead with bruises a prisoner to pirates, 
unong his men, he became perfectly furtot He swung his) @nd just about to encounter the horrors of a sea-tight, without 
word over his head, and pointing towards ua, ordered them, || ¢seH tie poor satistaction of triking a blow in my own de 
in a voice of thunder, to grapple and board While they | fenee, or the prospect of deliverance in case the pirate hould 
neared us, he arranged the boarders, and placing himself at) 9° Cond wred, and my carcass escape the danger ne e battle 
theit head, was the first to step on our deck As he did so If the pirates beat,” thought I, “I shall at their first leisure 
I took deliberate aim at his head with my fowling-piece, and | layed alive for an honest man; if they are beaten, I shall 
let off both barrels at him: but the roll of the vessel saved) ™ hanged for a pirate 
the scoundrel My reflections were interrupted by a broadside from the 
Captain Marks, having discharged his prees flew at him) Vessel Twas in, which was directly answered by another from 
vith a handspike, which he had providently lad on the her antagonist. A ball came into the cabin, passed right over 
ompanton-way 4 dozen the pirate threw themselves nv body, and dashi vw the cabin lamp fo pleces, left me im 
between the commanders, and three of them were prostrated | "ler darkness. The loud shouts of the pirates now rose upon 
by a single sweep of the hand-pike Refore he could raise it) the night breeze, mingled with curses in allt languages, and 
again, Captain Marks, was pierced with many wounds from) Me groans of the wounded and dying in the one universal 
their long knives, and fell upon the deck. ‘This was the last language of suffering and agony 
I saw of the action; for, a moment afterwards, I received a Presently a heavy shock against the side of our vessel mad 





heavy blow on my head, and tell sensel: me aware that the combatants had grappled, and the clashing 
When I came to my senses, 1 found myself lying ina com. of swords and the repert of pistols gave notice of the pirates 

fortable berth, the curtains of which | 1 1, Teould not having boarded their enemy Then the tremendous voice ot 

we what cabin I was in; although the light that came through | the Rover and the shouts of “Ramon! Ramon!” from his 

the small opening of the curtains was sufficient to apprise own men, were heard above the wild tumult of the fieht 

ine that the berth was not my own. I felt stand sore, an The agony of suspense which T had suflered during the 

my head ached severely 1 was neither able nor willing to! action now rose so high that mv feeble strength could sustain 





move, and I lay for some time listening to the rush of the /1t no longer; my brain reeled—all recollection all sense for 
waters, as the vessel ded through the waves with an easy || So« k me, and I fainted 
motion. Gradually I recovered a distinet recollection of the When I recovered T was lying upon a mattress spread upon 
fight, and all its horrible ecireunistances; at last, I came to the | the deck of the vessel, and the first object that met my eves 
somfortable conclusion that T was lodged in the pirate’s cabin, || 89s the Rover, bending over me with a look of intense in 
ind reserved for some new exhibition of cruelty and malice terest and compassion. When he saw me open my eyes, he 
I managed to turn myself on my side towards the light, |) SP ke to me in English 
So you are better —here, taste this And he wave me a 


ind carefully reaching out my hand, I raised the curtain 
without any noise, so as to gain a peep into the cabin. It 
was handsomely furnished, the panneling of mahogany, and 
silk. A brilliant lamp hung sus- 


pended from above, over a splendid centre-table, oa, which 
shased | Water, I knew that we were sailing on the great bank of Pa 


cordial, “ Come, raise yourself up a little and look about 
So saying he assisted me to lean against the companion 
It was a clear 


light colour and smoothness of the 


way, and I gazed upon the seene around me 


the curtamns of crimson 


bright dav, and by the 
rere d da pai i vd Is. ¢ “hiv 
were disposed a pair of silver-mounted ptstols, a richly ¢ 
One of these last was 


, 1 serene The se ula wer 
sword, and several books and charts hama. All was tranquil and serene. The sea-birds were 


spread out before the only person whom I observed in the sealing over the water 
out into the air 


s, and the schools of fying-tish darting 
cabin, and whom I instantly receguised as the Rover. I re 
member his looks, as if tt were but vesterday. He was seated 
at the table, supporting his forehead with his lett hand, and) and those were lounging about the deck, some smoking and 
liligently examining the chart. His features were regular and || others leaning idly over the gunwale, and gazing vacantly on 
and full of fire; his!/ the waters. The Rover sat by me, and watched my counte 
He wore a blue His truculent looking sailing-master was stretched at 
jacket of fine broadcloth, and white vest and trousers, with a 
girdle-belt of morocco, in which were stuck a brace of pistols occasionally a malignant glance at the Rover and myself. 
and a dirk * Young man,” said Ramon, “ you wonder, I suppose, that 
When be had been poring over the chart ten or fifteen} you have not shared the fate of your companions. I saved | 
minutes, a boy entered the cabin with a dessert of sweet- ! you, because I chose to do so; it was my whim. I havea freak | 
meats and fruit, and a bottle of red wine, placed upon a |) of that sort come into my head sometimes. I liked your looks; 4 
silver salver; and soon after a man came below, whem I 


1? 


No sail was in sight ; but few of the pirates were visib! 


very handsome ; his eves large, black, 
nance 
his length on a sea-chest, a few feet from me, and casting 


hair long and clustering over his shoulders 


I took a sort of fancy to yeu, and said to myself—the fellow 


rushing of 


a 


|shall not be destroyed. our safety has cost me something 
‘and will, perhaps, cost me more. But I have said it—and a 
|legion shall not move me from my purpose—you shall be safe. 

I expressed my gratitude as well as I was able, and the pi 
rate kept his word. 


} 
but I have already made my story toc 
long. ‘To conclude, then—after staying a week on board th: 
schooner, and entirely recovering my strength, I was set on 
shore three miles from Punto Mavo, and found my way t 
Matanzas, and not long after returned to the United States, 

Jac 


Your friend and humble servant aves Jou~ Smita 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 
rew weeks sines 


\ 


Ceste 


m advertisement appeared in the Glou 


r Journal, stating that the writer was anxious for a wif 





md setting forth the usual quantum of self-praise and im 


portance, with a catalogue of “ good temper,” “cheerful cis 


position tolerable fortune 


and other requisites on the 
part of a lady, so essential to produce felicity in the marriag 


stats According! i note w received by the would-be 


enamoured swain, couched in terms of maidenly and becom 
ing modesty, and signed with the soft name of Maria, pro 
mising the advertiser all that the most fastidious hushand 
could possible require An answer was nnmediately returned 
hy the lover, couched in terms that could alone be expected 
from a veuthful, enthusiastic, and enraptured lover. The 
correspondence became intensely interesting, continued for 
some time, and at last he prevailed on the beloved of his sou 
to nane i/ ei fi When all diseutse was to be throw: 
off, and she agreed to meet him in the lower avenue of the 
Old Weil Wall, Cheltenham, and settle the preliminaries of a 


nearer and dearer corre sponde nee on the delicate, unportant 


But 


alas ! how short-lived and deceitful are all the jovsof this sub 


ind awtul step, he had almost persuaded her to take 


lunary world! His fair correspondent was merely an ideal 


heing, created by one or two waggish and laughter-loving 
ouths of that gay town, who invited a strong muster otf 
friends to be present, without mentioning the name of the 


lover, Whose appearance they expected in the form of some 


romantic youth. No such amiable and engaging character 
however, appeared, and the assembled crowd began to suspect 
that they had been hoaxed, instead of the lover, when thei 
ittention Was directed to a respectable and elderly-lookins 
gentleman, dressed in the very first style of fashion, with eve 
glass, jewellery, and all the external points of a man of rank 
' 1 


esha 


es highly perfumed for the occasion! but his walk wa 


rather tottering and trembling. After enjoying the confusion 
of the old gentleman for some time, who paced the walk wit! 
hasty strides, ever and anon looking round for his dear Maria, 
his tormentors approached him 
they foll 


hh 


After a few nods and winks 
readin 


owed him in procession aloud, amidst the 
ipplause and encores of the throng, the whole of the corres 


first looked remarkably sheepish; then turned upon then 


pondence morous and disappointed sexagenaria) 


with a withering frown of savage indignation and reve nye 


which only increased the ridicule; and finally, seeing his as 
not to be beaten off} he fairly took to his heels 


ind ran away as well as the infirmities of age would permi! 


} 
saillants were 


him 


juiekened in his pace by the shouts of all present, why 








gged he would prescnt “their best compliments to Maria! 
DPFOLCTS OF CHARCOAL. 
The following instance of marrow escape from death prove 


the necessity of precaution when charcoal is used for the 
A house in Worcester had under 
some renovation, and the walls not drying so quick as 


pose of drving rooms 





was wished a chating-dish, containing charcoal, was mad: 


use of, and shifted from one room tothe other. The female ser 
vant had been desired to clean the windows of one of the apart 
ts, and the girl placed the burning charcoal in the roon 


with her 


men 





In the course of the morning some persons passt 





the front of the house were startled at hearing groans and 
moaning, as if of some one in the agonies of death; they imme 
diately stept in, and mentioned the circumstance to those the 

found there, who were the workmen only, engaged in the re 
pairs of the premises. Inquiry was now made for the serva 
girl, the only person missing down stairs. Some short tim: 


previous two domestics in the establishment of the earl ot 


Surrey lost their lives from inhaling the fumes of ignited char 
coal, and, most singularly, the principal workman at the hous: 
he time of that occurrence employed a‘ 
that nobleman’s mansion, and was the first to discover th: 
Recollecting that charcoa 
was now being burnt on the second floor, aware also that th: 
employed in one of the upper rooms, and finding tha’ 


In question Was at ¢t 
lifeless bodies of the sufferers 


girl was 
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=e a — as a Se = 
she did not answer when called upon, the above circumstances 
presented themselves to his mind, and fearing a simular catas 
trophe, he hastened up stairs. He found the room-door locked, 
» breathless silence seemed to prevail w ithin, and he could ob 
‘ain no answer or notice taken of his calls and knockings for 
idmission. His fears now greatly increased; he burst open 
the door, when he feund, as he dreaded, his worst apprehen 
ions were realised. The girl was stretched on the bed, to all 
:ppearance a corpse, and in the centre of the room stood the 
hating-dish, still emitting its deleterious furnes, which would 
na few minutes terminated the life of the poor 


Happily, however, her deliverer on approac hing her 


more have 
irl 
losely, discovered, that although in a state of perfect msen 


ibility, there were vet some faint signs of life remaining ; en 
ouraged by which, with assistance he promptly carned her 
lown stairs, and after the lapse of some time symptoms of 
eturning animation exhibited themselves, and the girl re 

overed. She had a full recollection, upon coming to herselt 
f the manner in which the overpowering vapour first attack 
vus that the sensation she had 


she ha 


when she felt a heaviness 





“d her, although then unconse? 





xperienced proceeded from any cause She said 
een in the room a short time only 
and t 


s to prevent her going on with her work ; thinking it a tem 


yrpor steal over her, which gradually increased so much 


she laid herself down on the bed, 
but first took the 


SUppos 


porary ailing only 
ig it would be the means of recovering her 
ne 
ih 


recaution to make fast the door, as her mistress was out 


here were only men im the house From this time until di 
wering herself, to her surprise, down stairs, she was entirely 
ensible of what was passing Hcreford Jour. 


EFFECTS OF FRIGHT. 

e have often remarked onthe impropriety of exciting the 
for the 
them, but never since we appeared before the public have we 
The 

mentioning of 
ut the 


VW 


ears of children purpose of more easily managing 


rs the following 





so truly hor 
to 


vweard of any thing 
too 


names, we shall avoid such an « xposure, but 


ubject being delicate vllow of the 


samme tire 
we pledge ourselves for the correctness of the narration. Some 
time ago, a lady in a certain considerable town in Yorkshire 
went to a neighbour's house to take tea, along with her hus 
In 
of the evening she felt very uneasy, and being im 


she lett 


band, and left her little fami!lv to the care of her servants 
the course 
pressed with the idea that all was not right at home 


her triend’s | arriving at her house, she found 
a Life had 


Phis she passed over without obser 


yuse early On 





hat her servants, in the exercise of hig below stairs 


" 
sniects 


d a social party 
vation, and, proceeding up stairs to the nursery, she was sur 
a terrific figure at the foot of the bed of the youngest 


The tact was, that the 


prised | 


child, which was twelve months old. 


iy 
uid fi 


hnemg loath to be d 


urse-m ling the child not very ready to get to rest, and 


isturbed in her ment by its 


evening's enjoy 
ying, had dressed up and placed the figure alluded to at the 
bed, with a view of frightening it to sleep 


foat of the iniants 


Ihe contrary effect, however, had been produced; the child 
had been horror-struck, and appeared to its mother with eves 
ixed, in an idiotic stare, upon the inage Astonished and 


listracted, she the bell, and then proceeded to take up 
The fright ocea 
se’s fully had been too much for the little in 


beat ; 








int; but, lo! it was a lifeless corpse 





ironed by the mur 


t. Inthe extreme of fear the pulse had ceased t 


10cel 





he vital wk had fed, and the mother was lefi to mourn in 
i terable anguish the credulity which induced her to trust 

uch a servant, and the pertidy of the unprineipled nurse, 
in Whom she had contided. To add more ts needless, and to 


lescribe the subsequent sorrow of the parent is impossible. It 


holy story, but it is not more etrange than true; 


is a melanc 
aud we give it with no other view than to place such perents 
is may read the York Herald upon their guard with respect 


to those to whom they may intrust the care of their imnocent 


ind helpless offspring York Hera 
PREDICTION VERIFIFD. 
(hur readers are all familiar with the anecdote of the almanac 


naker, Whose bov inadvertently seasoned the weather with “a 
ttle snow,” in June, which, by an extraordinary coincidence 
wf circumstances, established the reputation of the almanac 


Phe taith, 
) almanac-makers’ predictions, respecting the 


During the 


bevond the reach of gainsaying so prevalent at that 
weather 


not to be extinet, even at the present day 





valence of the nuld weather, in the fore part of the winter 
in Franklin county was thus accosted by one of his 
Mr. Yardstick, I've brought back the almanac 
L bought of ye, for I don't beve it’s ginnywine, and I want 


sixpence again, er else 0 ft} 


i trader 
istomers 
that can 


ra‘al farmer: 


be depended upon. Thisis all a sham.’ He went on to re 
late, that, depending on his almanac, he had made sundry 
arrangements for sleighing and sledding, and had been sore!y 


! nd exhibited to 





disappointed. He then opened his almanac 


the shop-keeper the following words, extending through halt 
a page, and occupying a space of two or three weeks: “ look 
out for snow about this tun = rid the trader, “vou 


been greatly 


say, that depending on your almanac, you have 

lisappointed Yes, IL have been waitmg for snow these 
three weeks; everv body has been looking tor rt 1 wondce 

ng why it did'nt come; the gals have lost their sleigh-rice 








and newwhbour Goodwill says we sha'nt me r get our wood uy 
at this rate 1 am sorry tor your disa t, tut the 
fault is vour own, and not mine nor the al s; if you wil 
eXamine agai, vou Will find that the almanac kd ih yore t 
the rol snow, bul were the ag? f if wt te 
actually come, people would not have been looking for It, as 
you say every body has bee even s us there fore d and 
thus the prediction ts verted This logic convinced the 
purchaser, who went away, not only sutistied that his almanac 
was the “ cinnyvwine farmers but « fun bus belief im 
almanac jt tu Ww Spy 





STANZAS, 


i ave you thouglit 


How have I thought of thee - thie 
The to seek her mate 
Trembhng lest some rude hand has ma 


lov 
hove 


Her sweet home desolate 
rhus doth my bosom seek im thine 
he only heart that throbs with mun 





How have I thought of thee 7}—as tur 
I'he flower to meet the sun 

Een though, when clouds and storms a 
It be not shone upon ; 

hus, dear one, im thine eve T see 

rhe only light that beams on nu 

How have I thought of thee '—as think 
he mariner of home 


When doomed through many a dre 
(4 waters vet to roam; 

Thus doth my spirit turn to thee 

My guiding star o'er lite’s wild rea 


How have I thought of thee !—as be 
he Persian at the shrine 
OF his resplendent god, to wat 
His earhest glories shine 
Phus doth my spirit bow to ther 
My heart’s own rachant Deit J t 


HEREDITARY DESCENT OF MENTAL TALENT. 


wr of tacts, a few of which we shall select t 





From inun 


the purpose of illustration, it will appear remarkably striking 
! d trom the 
to be ad 


different 





Vy uert 


that such an inheritance is more genera! 
maternal than the paternal side. In the example 
duced, a selection has been made with a view to the 
wing 


Hi 


skilled in many 


varieties of mental superiority, and the tol comprehend 


poets, historians, and orators.—Lord Bacon mother wa 


daughter to Sir Anthony Cooke ; she wa lan 


guages, and translated and wrote several works, which cis 


played learning, acuteness, and taste,—Hume 


mentions his mother, daughter of Sir D. Falconer, president 





of the college of justice, as a woman ot neular merit 

ind who, although in the prime ef life, devoted her I 
to Ins education. —R. B. Sheridan. Mrs. Frat sh in 
Was a woman of considerable abilite It Was writing a 


pamphlet in his defence that first introduced hert 


! She also wrote a novel hig! 


His mothe 


ish tor the 


dan, afterwards her hushand 
praised by Johnson.—Schiller, the German poet 
had a 


ties of nature, and was passionately ton 


heau 


was an amiable woman; she great re 


1 ot music and poetry 


Schiller was her favourite child.—Gocthe thus speaks of his 


parents: “Tinhented from my father a certain sort of elo 
quence, calculated to enforce my doctrines to my auditor 

from my mother I derived the faculty of representing all that 
the imagination can conceive, with energy and vivacity - 
Lord Erskine’s mother was a woman of superior talent and 


discernment; by her advice her son betook himself to the bar 
Mrs. T 


natural endowments, possessed of every social and domestic vir 


—Thomson the poet Was a Woman of uncommon 





tue, with a warmth and vivacity of imagination scarcely mt 
rior to her son.—Boerhaave’s mother acquired a knowledge 


of medicine not often found in females.—Sir Walter Scott 


His mother, Elizabeth, d aughter of D. Rutherford, W. S. was 
a woman of great accomplishments and virtu She had a 
good taste for and wrote poetry, which appeared in print in 


1739.—We might further mention the mother of Marmontel 
Bonaparte, Sir William Jones, and a ! others. But, 


j 
a sufficient number has been given, 


we think, to show that in 


a majority of cases eminent men have derived their talents 


trom either parent, and that it is a re markable circumstance, 


that such inheritance is most generally from the maternal 
ste Northern Whig 
MISTAKEN VIEWS OF RELIGION, 

One cause which 1 yedes 1 recephion of religion, ever 
among the well disposed, is that cnt of sadness in whicl 
people delight to suppose ber cre mi that lite of hard 
pining nence, Which thes pretend she enjoms on her dis 

pole Lat us try the ease by a parallel, and examune it, ne 
as allectu our virtue t< ‘ ‘ Drhoes re » torlud 
he cheerful e ° . " usly as avanee forbid 

ene s she require st wr jour case a8 amily 
ni ch renunciat juctas pride? Does de 

t urder sleey ‘ hoathon Does she ann ate 

une, like ya Dh he destroy health, bhe uitem 
erences Dros she « te, Like discord; or abridge it 
tke duell Does re ” ‘ we Signlanee than su 
ycion; or half as many t bs Sanity View ha 
her urtvrs; and the nx slante and ascetic (Who mustahe 
th een i christianit ‘ orem never torment 
ol himself with such cruel and ¢ he “verity, as that 
“ Which envy lacerates her unhappy votarws Worldly 
honour obliges to be at the trouble of resenting Mnypure 


sonbenee, by Coummamding U 





to forgive them md by ft rayunction Consults our happy 
ess nO less than r\ tor the torment of constantly 
at rany must be at cast ey ial t ‘ not it It this ests 
wte ts fuirly made, then is the ba e clearly on the ie 
even in the article of pleasure Net. Jour 
THE WOLF OF NOBLE. RACE, 
ung well, whow first campaign against the leopard 
ha wn the wl feather set scampered off at 
he first ap ira t inger, Was, tn uence dragged 
re tin idginent Mette thom ath tie angst arch 
entenced to recerne a doz ripes and to lose one of his ear 
And must I sufler su vdagrraaty erxclauned the hneeliuy 
prit 1 whose tat ‘inad et eimergency 
. uned the throne already shaken by rebellion, and who wa 
for til ‘ wes created a nobleman of the first rank ? You 
em the nyght,” onter ted tl mt u the sen of 
ia father ‘ distineti Let him receive twe 
. oniens , ‘ ” Nat. Ga 
INSTING T. 
It is well knowu that animals in a state of nature, when 
by some seeret umpul they feel the end approaching, al 
Ways retire to the most hidden recess, where, as if pursued 





by a dreaded demon, they await the fatal moment solitary 
and unseen; henee it is rare to tind a wild animal whicl 
has died in the open fiel A remarkable circumstance: 


tinetive tore -knowledge 


ol 


long been tammlar ia Callendit 


illustrative this 


prineipie of im 


policy, in the eastert 


number of sheep are yearly out to graze 


halt of which a | 


It necessanly happe ns that, during the fason, a few die a 


taiy strae death On tl oct lors, the doomed animal 


invariably forsakes its compamons, and wanders trou thy 


lock towards the side of a steep lull facing the north, 
where, under shelter of a small plantation, it patiently le 

down, without tasting the pastare on which its carcass 1 
soon to be stretched, food tor the fox and the crow 


A GOooD LESSON, 
ively deve ted 


Hay 


Tallevrand had a contidential servant exes 


to lis mterests, but withal superlatively maquisitive. 


ing one day intru ed hun with a letter, the prince watched 
his faithtul valet trom the window of hi apartment, and 
with some surprise observed him coolly reading the letter 
en route. Onthe next day a similar commission was con 


fided to the servant, and to the second letter was added a 
“You may send 


is pertec tly acquainted 


po teript, couched in the following terms 
bearer; h 
iw taken 


lelivery.” Such a 


a verbal answer by the 


with the whole affair, havi the precaution to read 


this previously tot 


posteript must have 
efle tive : 


becn more than the severest reproac] I 


RARE OCCURRENCE 


} 
vial) 


whiel 
niles of New 


i male child had not been born dunng thy 





In the populous town of Brynton and 


form one large parish ittuated within a few 


port, Shropshire 
until a few weeks sin 


last twenty-four year ind only ont 


other within the sy f twenty four 











PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, | 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

Tuis great and distinguished man has been so long cele- 
brated for his fearless and intrepid opposition to arbitrary 
power, and for his unceasing eflorts towards ameliorating the 
condition of his fellow men, that he has received the em- 
phatic cognomen of “the friend of the people,” by the almost 
universal suffrages of his countrymen 

Imbued as he is with the same love of country, and the same 





determined spirit of resistance to the encroachments of power 
when exercised against the rights and freedom of his tellow 
citizens, which glowed in the breasts of the worthies who| 
promoted, by their untiring zeal, and ¢ stablished the iIndepend-| 
ence of these United States, we think that a short notice of} 
this illustrious patriot cannot fail to interest American readers. | 

Sir Francis Burdett is descended from one of the most an 
cient families in Great Britain, the early founders of which, 
it is recorded, were celebrated for the same patriotism and 


j 
love of liberty evineed by the present representative of their 


house. Born thus among the privileged classes of society, | 
it is perhaps the more surprising, that he has constantly been 
enrolled in the service of that portion of his countrymen 
whose situation is so far removed from the aristocracy of the 
land, both by prejudices of birth and education; yet, devoted 
1s he ever has been to the interests of “ the people,” his most 
violent opponents do not deny him the merit of being, in the 
fullest sense of the term, “a gentleman,” and what is a tar 
more honourable title, “an honest man.” 

The consisteney which has characterized his political career 
tas blunted the malice of the most determined supporters of 

the divine right of kings; and the conscientious discharge 
his publie duties, even to the suffering of fine and impri 
sonment in the performance of them, has extracted from the 

une characters the meed of approbation, as proceeding from 
a firm conviction, that his principles are the result of disin 
terested and pure patriotism 

Sir Francis commenced his political career in 1796, im 
which year he was returned to parliament for Borough 
bridge, in Yorkshire. In the house of commons he soon 
became a warm advocate of the rights of the people, and tor 
reform in parliament ; and shortly afterwards he instituted an 
inquiry into the state of Cold-bath Pie kl’s prison, in London 
ind effected by his exertions the dismissal of the governor, | 
iid a complete reformation in the regulations of the prison 

This early display of boldness and integrity, in behalf of 
suffering humanity, and determination to promote that salu 
tary reform in parliament, which all lovers of their country 
it the time loudly called for, rendered Sir Francis extremely 
popular, At the dissolution of parliament in L802, he wa 
called on by a large number of treeholders to represent the! 
county of Middlesex, and after 
days, he was returned by a considerable majonty, His oppo- | 
nent, Mr, Mainwaring, petitioned parliament against the re 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. | 


| tish constitution, by those unhappy proceedings; in this 


ji tion of the sentence, Sit Francis was again returned a mem 


a severe contest of fifteen |! 
relitious disabilities of the 


Bnala 
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ns ee 
son any person. The cause of this assertion originated in|! for, and has at length witnessed the success of two of his ar- 
the case of Mr. Gale Jones, who had been imprisoned in} dently cherished objects of legislative enactments. 
Newgate for an alleged libel on the house; and in a letter to|/ The enemies of Sir Francis have not failed to attack him 
his constituents of Westminster, Sir Francis laid himself open)| for his connexion with the radicals of the day. Hunt, Cob- 
to this breach of privilege of the honourable body, vt which)! bett, and others of that grade, were certainly once admitted 
he was a member. to his friendship; but the pure patriotism of Sir Francis could 
The excitation in London, at the news of Sir Francis’s in-) not long amalgamate with these fierce and lawless spirits 
dictment and intended committal, was extreme. Sir F. con-!| Their character soon developed itself, and the result was, a 
sidered the proceedings illegal, and when the warrant was) entire secession on his part from further intercourse with that 
issued for his arrest, he determined to oppose its execution.|/intatuated body. Cobbett has been loudest in his vitupera 
uons against the alleged inconsistency of Sir Francis, as de 
on the ramparts, ‘The sergeant-at-arms, accompanied by his} serting his former associates, with what justice may be in 





Troops were stationed on Tower-hiil, and the guns mounted 


|,otficers, proceeded to the baronet’s house, in Piccadilly, but) ferred from the following statement of facts, which is well 


were refused admittance. The populace had risen, en masse,| authenticated. 


} 
] 
to witness the struggle between their favourite and the consti-| Cobbett, previous to his last visit to the United States, ha: 
tuted authorities; and when Sir Francis appeared at the! borrowed a considerable sum trom Sir Francis, to be duly paid 
windows, he was cheered by the multitude, and applauded) at a certain period. After he had established himseif for 
In consequence of his resistance to the! some time in America, his restiess disposition induced him t« 
warrant, the judges were consulted, and troops were ordered] determine upon returning again to England, but being deeply 
into Londen, together with a park of artillery from the arse 
nal at Woolwich. 


for his resolution. 


-| involved in debt, the design was somewhat difficult of execu 
On the Monday succeeding the first at-| tion: to pave his way for this resolve, he addressed a friend 
tempt to execute the warrant, the sergeant-at-arms again) there, stating, that considering he had been denied the full 
presented himself at Sir Francis’s residence, and was again) benefit of the laws of his country previous to his departure 
repulsed ; he, however, effected an entrance, with his offi 
at the windew, and found Sir Francis in the drawing- 
room, surrounded with his family ; the warrant was present- 


‘from England, he considered that he was absolved in future 
from any legal claim his creditors might have against him 
and desiring his friend to lay the letter before Sir Francis. 
The answer of the baronet did him honour. Nothing 
could be more cool than the scorn and sarcasm which it con 
tained, 


cers 


ed, and two officers seized the baronet; as force was now 
used, Sir Francis very prudently did not attempt resistance 
and was at length sately lodged in the tower, accompanied 


n his 


The following is from the closing paragraph of Sir 
way by a troop of borse-guards, where he remained|) Francis’s reply ; he writes— 
until parliament was prorogued 

At the next general election, Sir Francis Was again return 
ed for Westminster, with Sir Samuel Romilly. 

\t the time of the celebrated proceedings at Manchester, 
Sir Francis published a letter to his constituents, express- 


the Bri- 


} 





As to complaint or reproach, they are the offspring 
of weakness and folly, disdain should stifle them; but nothing 
can or ought to stifle the eXxpreseion of disgust every honest 
mind must feel at the want of integrity in the principles you 
proclaim, and of feeling and generosity in the sentiments you 
express.” 


ing his indignation at the outrage committed on 





In the faint sketch we have given of this celebrated man 


etter some were deemed seditious and libellous, |, we feel we have not done adequate justice to the illustrious 


passages 
and the author was prosecuted by the attorney-gen ral, | character he has acquired among his countrymen. His name 
md took his trial, on which the jury found him guilty. He 
was subsequently sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand 


pounds 


| will descend to future generations, coupled with the Sidney 

| 

sterling, and to be imprisoned in the king’s bench for| patriotic individuals who have been foremost in advocating 
2 } ; 

Between the time of his trial and the inflic-| the rights and liberties of their fellow-creatures against the 


and Hampdens of his own nation, and with that long line of 


three months 
inroads of unconstitutional attacks, emanating from the un 
H’ 


due use of delegated power, 
| 


ber in parliament for the city of Westminster, with his pre 
Mr. Hobhouse, who ts known to our readers 
is the friend of Lord Byron, and with whom he has continued | 





ent colleague —__—_—_ - 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
me of the representatives of Westminster to this period 


Che above 


THE RAMBLER. 


is a brief sketch of the principal incidents in 
he political life of this distinguished senator. The numerous 





No. VINL 
int 


ures Which he has during that period advocated we must j, 





necessarily pass over with equal brevity ; reform in parlia 


: IDLE PEOPLE. 
wot, catholic emancipation, and the repeal of the civil and : 
+ nder the al tre 
W he loves to le with me, 
And tune his merry note 
to the sweet bird's thre 


creenweoe 


dissenters from the church of 
nd, have all received his warmest support, and to effect 


‘ 


turn, and a new election took place, between Sir Francis andj which his time and talents have been unceasingly devoted Come hither, come hither, come | 
the younger Mr. Mainwaring, the father being incapable of)"To his parliamentary exertions the disgraceful practice of ~ - teem me ase 
‘ ¢ g No enemy, 
again coming forward, when Mr. Maimwaring was returned | flogging soldiers in the British army has been discontinued But winter and rough weather. —Shots 


by a majority of five votes, On the suceceding general clee 


ind in some cases wholly abolished. Private individuals. Tuere is no class of human beings who are visited wit) 





ion, Sir Francis again stood for Middlesex, in opposition t | when suffering under harsh measures of government, have | more matter-ol-course vituperation than idle people. Idle 
the ministerial candidate, Mr. Mellish, but was again defeat-! invariably received his protection, and the aid of his acknow-| ness! itis the greatest vice that civilization knows, for i 
ed. It is reported, that Sir Francis expended on these several) ledged eloquence in the senate, to obtain a repeal of their sen-| 18 the least profitable. Men may lie, and cheat, and game, 
cleetions the sum of one hundred thousand pounds sterling tence, or an amelioration m its execution. and drink, and break the ten commandments in whatsoeve: 


A vacancy shortly after this occurred in the representation In person Sir Francis presents a noble commanding figure 


it the 
electors of that city to put Sir Francis into nomination to 


f the city of Westminster, and was determined by tall and well formed; a faee strongly marked with the energy 


ind enthusiasm which mark his character, and decidedly ex-! 


represent them in parliament, without putting him to any pressive of bis intellectual capacity As an orator he is ex 
expense ; a resolution which was carried mito effect, and het lv popular; the bold and fearless manner with which 
was duly returned by a large majority he grapples a subject, and lays bare the covert attempts to 
One of the most magnificent processions that ever graced invade the rights of the constitution, renders his el quence | 
a‘ chairing” of a sucecsstul candidate, was the reward of peculiarly adapted to the class of individuals he principally 
Sir Francis’s exertions, at the close of this contest, Multi-! devotes his service In the house of commons ine is listened | 
tudes followed in its train, and Sir Francis, seated ina tri-) to with attention. The consistency of his political career | 
umphal car, built expressly for the purpose, received the ac-! commands re spect from that body, while his forcible elo 
clamations of thousands of his grateful countrymen, whe! quence frequently constra ns them to support his measures 
eagerly testified their approbation by loud and re peated huzza The march of liberal principles in the cabinet of Great Bui 
to their favourite champion of liberty and parliamentary ce-' tain has of late rendered the labours of Sir Francis more ot 
form. A splendid dimmer at the erown and anchor tavern, (a quiescent character than they were formerly. The elevation 
in the Strand, closed this popular display of feeling, where of Mr. Canning to the head of the administration was hailed 
two thousand persons sat down with the worthy baronet.) by the patriotic baronet as a proud era in British polities, and | 


{ great man) 
In the late 
and the re 
peal of the dissenters’ disabilities, he indeed came forward | 


with all the force and « loquence 


ind drank “ pottle deep” to his success in the elevated sta-| he warmly seconded most of the measures tha 


tion to which he had been raised by the spontaneous voice ef projected for 


the noprovement of his country 


} 


in indepe ndent peo} le contests on the sul 


ect of catholic emancipation, 
l 


w, for denying the right of the house ofcommons to imp 


In 1810, Sir Francis was committed to the tower ot Lon 
a he is so justly 


istinguished | 


| way they please, and they will still find apologists 


Hes 
fellow! 


but fo: 
idleness, no one lifteth up his voice to speak in its behalt 


From the busy haunts of men, from the toil and turmoil ot 
the marts of traflic, from the din and smoke of manufac 
tories, from the high-courts of Mammon, it is for ever banish 
ed; and only on the pleasant hill side, in the waving mea- 
dow, and under the ancient forest trees, or by the babbling 
brook and lazy river hath it sought out an undisturbed re 


treat; and itis there its devotee is to be found, stretch 
ed luxuriously along the green sward, worshipping h 

divinity after his own calm and easy fashion. Foolie 

up and away unto the crowded city, for ther 
money, “the white man’s god,” is to be made—spend thy 
days in bargaming and wrangling and over-reaching, and 
thy mghts in scheming and calculating, until thou art wort! 
a milion! but rest not, relax not: toil and bargain and 
wrangle on, and thou mayest yet be worth a milhon and a 
half! and then it death some morning puts a stop unte 
thy protitable speculations, just when cotton was on the 
rise, and thou hadst five thousand bags on hand, think, 
for all thy care and anxiety—thy joyless days and sleeples- 


mights—what a glorious consolation is thine! The poor idler 
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goes to his grave not worth a groat, while thou descendest to 
thine everlasting rest with more money invested in the funds 
than any man on ’change! Who would be an idler? 

« Idleness,” saith the proverb, “ is the mother of Mischief.” 
How strange that such a noisy brawling urchin should spring 
from so inoffensive a parent! For my own part, I have a respect 
for idle people ; and when no one suffers by their idleness, they 
ure the most harmless and sensible people on the face of the 
earth—your only true philosophers. Love of ease is natural 
to man, and industry came into the world with original sin. 
Hard work occasioned the first murder. If Cain, instead of 
tilling the stubborn earth and earning his bread “by the 
sweat of his brow,” had had nothing to do but lounge on the 
mountain-side like his brother Abel, play his pipe, watch his 
sheep feeding, and then feed himself, he would never have 
envied him, and the second great transgression would not 
have come to pass. 

That idleness is the natural state of man cannot be doubted 
Like the flowers of the field, it springeth up without care or} 





culture ; but industry is a hot-house plant, of foreed and artifi-| 
cial growth, and apt to wither away, if it be not anxiously 


tended and cherished. In asserting these undeniable truths, 


. . lepers } > gr > = } ° ' » 
let it not be supposed that any reproach is meant to be cast}/tyrant winter keeps the fair spring in chains, it matters littl Sinilia salt ie iatemaet tin Dien 


upon the industrious. No—the man that sacrifices his love 
of ease, and labours unremittingly that his wife may be at rest, 
ind his little ones comfortably clothed and fed—that he may be 
free from duns and debts, and walk through the world fearing 
ind beholden to no living creature—such a man is worthy of 
illadmiration. But there are others, who have enough and to 
spare, but still go on—the slaves of avarice and of habit ; who 
dignify their love of gain with the name of industry, and plume 
themselves mightily on ‘never being a single minute idle 7’ why 
what are they at best but miserable earth-worms—voluntary 
bondmen ; the worldly wise, and yet the most egregious fools! 

One thing that has undeservedly brought idleness into bad | 


repute, is the confounding it with laziness, than which no}} 


two things can be more different. The lazy sluggard who 
hates motion in every shape, and lies upon the earth an inert 
piece of animation, is scarcely upon a par with the beasts that 
perish. Perhaps the finest specimen of this tribe was a verv| 
fat old gentleman of this city, a prodigious eater, who, in the 
summer time, used to sit by the day together smoking and 
steaming like a caldron. The only exercise he was ever 
known to take consisted in calling out, after he had sat on one 
seat long enough to make it uncomfortably warm, “ John, 
bring me a cool chair!’ and then moving from one chair to 
the other. Now tdle people are the very reverse of this. In 
ill sorts of games and sports they are first and foremost. It is 
they who can pitch a quoit or bow! a cricket-ball straighter and | 
truer than any one else; the swiftest runners and most active 





wrestlers of the district. 
try far and wide, and know where the finest fishing streains| 
ire to be found, and where the birds are most plentiful— 
the healthiest, hardiest, and most venturesome of heaven's 
creatures; who will scramble up a precipice, and risk their 
neck for a bird’s nest, but droop and pine away under a} 
regular routine of money-making tasks. There are, however, | 


different varieties of this species, like every other. Some 


It is they who have roamed the coun- |i 
i 


{} 


‘names are stricken from invitation lists; and every gnping 
|scoundre! twitteth them and vaunts his superior pack-horse 
,qualifieations. And for what ?—why, their comparative po- 
verty and practical philosophy. Yet they are in one sense 
the wealthiest of men, for 


Poor and content, is rich, and rich enough 
| Bat riches, fineless, 1 as poor as winter 
| To him that ever fears he shall be poor 


Another good property of the idler is his love of children 
Hour after hour he trifles away in their innocent society, and 
is, by universal suffrage, elected grand arbitrator of all thei 
short-lived feuds and harmless rivalries. He is their judge, 
their great man, their infallible authority 
sions, and from whose decision there is no appeal—the framer 
His skill in 
|joinery is made manifest in the manufactory of tiny carts and 
wheelbarrows; and his manner of fixing fishing-tackle, of 
lcutting bats, and compounding balls, is allowed on all hands to 
In short, his love for these miniatures of bu 


; quoted on all occa 


,of their laws, and the maker of their playthings. 


be inunitable. 
}manity is genuine, and it is as genuinely returned 


|| In townsa person of this temperament is altogether out of his 


lelement. He is a connoisseur of sweet, wholesome air, and 


lsighs to rove about in search of it. As long as the grizzly 
| where he is; but when one of those glorious days that herald 
|her approach breaks forth, and nature becomes, on the instant 
jall life and animation, there are few men, let them be as indus- 
| 


ltrious as they may, who have not experienced his feelings. , 


iW ho, on such a day, has not felt a pleasing languor steal over 
jhim, and a distaste for his ordinary pursuits and avocations 
lrising in his breast? Who does not long to leave the hubbub 
jot the city far behind, to stroll forth into the fields, and have 
the taint of the smoke blown off by the fresh April winds? 
land who would not do so if 


Necessity, the master stall of will 
How strong see'er it is, 


' 


did not drag him back to his toils. Oh! what a clog it is on 
a man’s spirit to feel that he 1s a slave—(tor what are they 
|but slaves with the privilege of change, whose daily labour 
buys their daily bread)—to long for liberty, yet feel that the 
pure air, the green fields, the blue sky, the very commonest 
gifts of nature, that are enjoved by the brutes of the earth 
land the birds of the air True 
| break through all restraints and go about inhaling as much 
|fresh air as he pleases; but when the cravings of appetite 
j hint to him that it is dinner time, from whence are to come the 
victuals that constitute that important item in the sum total ot 


? 


are denied to him? he may 


human happiness?) Man is unfortunately a carnivorous 
‘animal, and must, once a day at least, be fed with flesh, fowl, 


or fish : he cannot make an unsyphisticated repast off the roots 
land fruits of the earth, for though 
‘his anatomical constract 
} Bears vegetables to a grumbling sort of was 
| Yet rtaiwly he thinks, beyond all question, 
} Jeet, veal, and muttun easier of digestion 
'Then why are idle people who can afford to be so without 


}wrong to any one so hardly dealt with, when al! men, desery 
ing the name, would be idle if they‘could ?> Who ever knew 
y ; 

a creature that made use of the too common expression, “1 


lamnever easy without I ai doing something,” that was worth 


a more contemplative turn, who seek out the pleasant |passing an hour with, or that showed the slightest symptoms 


: . 
nooks and shady places known but to themselves, and thereof having a soul 
thing, merely because he cannot hold commumon with him 


nuse away their hours. ‘These are intimate acquaintances 
of nature, to whom she is always “at and who are} 
initiated into thousands of her little secrets that others know not 
of; or with their Shakspeare in their hand, they read unfolded | 
nysteries of mind and matter, that seem, and are, not the 


home,” 


ecords of observation, but the outpourings of inspiration. | 
Such a one was Jaques, though rather too cynical; and, at 
times, even such a one must Shakspeare have been. It appears! 





| Tempest proposes to introduce unto the enc! 


He cannot be easy without doing some 
self; he has no treasures of thought to which he can revert, 
and his mind preys upon its If unless exercised in the miser 
able cares and petty gains and triumphs of business, which is 
at best but a necessary evil. 1, for one, with a few execs jp tions 
always admired the state of things that the old courtier im the 
wanted island if he 


were king of t— 











g 
. { No kindof tratl 
mpossible that the scenes in the forest of Arden could have! Wauld Tada: Bo une of rate 
neen engendered any where except “ under the shade of me-|} Letters should not be known ; no use of servic 
, e : ati : Of nches,orel poverty, ao contr os 
ancholy boughs So thoroughly are they imbued with a Successions ; bound of land, tilth, vinevand, 1 
truly pastoral spirit, so free from the noise and smoke of cities No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil, 
t ! 7 99 | No occupatior ili men ule, s 
hat it ts really strange, after reading “ As vou like it,” with And women too : but innocent - ur 
your mind filled with images of lonely forest walks, and their’ All things in common nature should proc 
, VV ithout sweat or endeavour, treason, tf 
lenizens the duke of Amiens and his “ co-mates and brothers Sword, pike, knife, gur nee . - engi 
in exile,” to walk to the window and see so many streets, | Would | not have ; bat nature ing for 
rhe ‘ 1 } 1 Oh} ate own kind, all to ' ance 
houses, carriages, and fantastically dressed men and women To teed my mnocent peaple 
What a pitiable fool would he be who could afford to dream rhe createst objection to his scheme is that parts of it sa 
Way life amid such scenes, to forsake them vour somewhat of agrarianism; though Gonzales was a well 


For so much dross as may be grasped thus‘ 


Yet idle people are looked upon as the very worst and 


meaning, honest man, and could have no intention when he 


spoke thus, of countenancing the schemes of a set of people 


most good-for-nothing” people in existence, They are under who, too lazy to accumulate property themselves, manifest a 
the ban of societv. The worldly father points them out to decided predilection for that of their neighbours, and disinter 
his son as a warning, and the prudent mother watches that estedly advise an equal division when t! ev have nothing to 
her marriageable daughter's eve rests not on them: their ' give and every thing to receive ( 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





A MAN WITH ONDE IDEA. 
' 


| 
| 


Tue man I shall attempt to describe is very easily known- 
a calm, easy, quiet look pervades his countenance ; an inefla 


\ble placidity of demeanour is thrown over his whole frame ; an 


astuteness of feeling characterizes all his actions; a gravity 


jof utterance, and a continued string of rapid and unmeaning 


jcommon-place remarks form the materic/ ot what he dignities 


with the name of conversation To him Galt and Spur: 
veim, and all the endless theories of intellectual causes and 
eflects, are but as “dead letters The head, that capital ot 


the human frame, is in his estimation the organ whereby 


he sees, hears, smells, and eats; this last qualitication is the 


most Valued, as conveying the chiefest pleasure of his exis 
tence. The obesity of his person is viewed with complacen 
cy, in regard to this masterly organ; and the charms of good 


living acquire a higher relish as the proofs of his rotundity 


increases; and he consequently honours the member, whose 
province it is to assist in the attainment of this desirable ey 
pansion of his “ fair proportions 


The phenomena of the natural world is also a subject of 


The rain in summer is indeed 


called refreshing, when the thermometer has been ranging a 
ninety, and his clover field iooks parched ; the thoughts of bh 
favourite pad faring somewhat the worse for the drought, ha 
an indistinct connection with this feeling; but the necessar 
enrich the 


and vernal 


showers, which retresh the verdure ground 


fmake nature smiling, g 


an 
uy, are things whict 
jnever cross his imagination, nor convey subjects for his gra 
The glorious sun, beaming in the 
or with its “golder 
splendour,” serve only to mark the periods of another comin, 
lay Ihe * blue vault of heaven, 
its countless of the 
| sailir g in cloudless majesty, either in full splendour, or rising 
like 


gressive course of t 


tulation or thanksgiving 
refulgence of its rising glory setling 


and closing « 


spangled wit! 
stare ; 


hosts glittering silver moon, 


pale Dian’s cress,’ are objects indicating only the pre 
me, as itis marked im the well-thumbe: 


almanac, which regulates his systematic evolutions 


hh 
pread their vian 


The beauties of creation are alike unheeded by him 
vain may picturesque and tertile landscape 
charms beture him, or the subvlime and magnificent scenes ot 


uncultivated nature pass before his sight; the one is viewe: 


with reference only to the animal comforts of life. the othe 
is considered v holly less 
Works of art create in hnn ne rapturous emotions, an 


science in vain expands her deep and wondrous pages for hi 


He contemplates the one with frigid indifference 


er only when brought to the practic 


peru sal 


or understands the 





himprovement of some favoured object of luxury or pursuit 


In the details of every~lay life the true “ metal” of the mar 
is most conspicuous sou cannot fail to distinguish bin 
Business progresses with him ui uniform and systematic re 





' 
| gularity Speculation and ente rprise form no part of bh: 
| comme rcial code; a regular dog-trot movement, like the never 
ld Dutch clock in his office 


h the whole routine of active dutic 


varving pendulum of the « 
th ol 


, carne 


him gently along 


jand his periodical relaxation (like the regular windings ot 
| that useful time-piece) renews his strength, and fits him agair 
itu commence the same unceasis round of monotonous and 
prescribed nocatlion 

In politics he is a “ Vicar of Bray He has adopted that 
patriotic axiom, ‘that let who will govern he must be the 
governed ;” and he cannot understand the cause of the vocifi 


rous declamations and rancorous abuse that adverse partic 





lavish so liberally on each other, when some particular end it 
to be answered, or some favourite champion ts to be supportes 

If the elective franchise is in his hands, he very prudent] 
leclines its exercise, or weighs with accurate precision th: 
henefits which may accrue to/ i before he decides uj 
the merit rival candidat 

He is strictly orthod agrecably to the particular crees 
imbibed from parental dictation. No nice disquisition in tha 

lees field for discussion, theology, disturbs his mind, other 
have settled that matter for him; and he feels no disposition 
to challenge the doctrines or forms which were adopted wit! 
his earliest perception 

In literary matters he 1 ynewhat more discursive I 


youth the soft numbers of the amators poets furnished seray 


which he found useful for quoting to the fair lady who, in 








more advanced years, became his wit He has alvrevs held 
the “daily pre n considerable esteem; its diurnal cat 
legue of accidents and murders formed topics for conver 
tion; and in alter years the same source was the medium 
through which he advertised his ware Y supposing him t 
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— . : — —— : —— 
be beyond the necessity of pursuing business for his support | has the merit of being correct and to the purpose, thougt the | in New-York; this, however, appears to be a malicious and 
Che selfsame organ told the rise and fall of stocks, and || blank verse does occasionally “hobble in its gait.” It would | unfounded assertion, for the popular melody of “Coal-black 
oceasionally informed his fellow-citizens of the honourable |) probably have had a stronger dramatic effect if the author had |; Rose” continues to be received with the most flattering and 


stations he filled in the public bodies he was attached to. introduced a few more of Shakspeare’s youthful irregularities : || gratifying marks of approbation. Seriously, we think this 
We must further do him the justice of stating, that he at)! he has made the poet too perfect, and has even assigned a hu- ||stuff would be more in place amid the sawdust and quadru 

times dips into the magazines and other light pemodicals of! mane motive for his deer-stealing. Though we believe Shaks- {| peds of a circus than on the boards of the Park theatre. C 

the day. The last novels also claim his attention; and a |; peare was really and truly a good man, yet in his early days 

standard voluine of sermons fourm the usual provocative for]! he was by no means impeccable The first seene discovers ENGLISH THEATRICALS,. 

his Sunday’s after-dinner nap his father and mother, the former of whom rails bitterly at the COVEN T-GARDER. 


It must not be supposed that the extent of knowledge thus }manner in which his son Willy wastes his time; and the next A pet comedy was produced at this house last nigh? 
/btained is suffered to be idle; on the contrary, no one canj| scene shows us the poet himself, sleeping on a bank, when ander the title of “4 Husband’s Mistake; or, The Cor- 


better tell the last written opinion on the floating trifles of the || “coming events” are supposed to “cast their shadows before,”’ ” 


poral’s \\ edding. The piece met general approbation 
: It is a translation fro. one now playing at Paris, with equal 
He also deals plenteously in sage apothegms and indisputa- | all ages, float before lum im a vision his might have been success. The outline of the plot is this: The father of 
ble truisms ; these ave dissenunated as oecasion requires, with || made much more effective Then comes the affair of shooting Count Frederic Lousenstein, some years before the period at 


ill the gravity of profound wisdom and erudite research. |) the buck, for which ! 


day than he can, and the /aet reviewer is ever Ais authority. || and those glorious ercations which will hallow his name through 


» is beount ee Sie Shomes Ler, | ; 
he is brought before Sir Thomas Lucy, | which the circumstances of the comedy are supposed to 


have occurred, had rendered essential service to the father 
‘of Henrietta, who afterwards became an inmate in the house 
his friends, jj self, orders his retainer, Slyboots, to draw up a “thundering |! o¢ the Baron ; an affection sprung up in the breast of Hen 
Thus he calmly floats down the stream of time, unruffled || proclamation” against deer-stealing. Slyboots is in a similar | rietta for the young Count, who subsequently went into the 
hy those adverse winds and stormy tempests which more |] predicament with his master, and secretly applies to Shaks }service of the Russians, and was absent for several years 


Chey form rules for the guidance of his tanuly, and serve as|| whom he rates most soundly; he is dismissed upon paying 


text-books for the ever ready advice he liberally turnishes to] the fine, and Sir Thomas, who can neither read nor wnte him 


deal men are exposed to, and at last attains the “ bourne’! peare to do it for him, who consents, but instead of a procla he having fallen in love with a young lady. who subsequently 
inte ‘ ” rves b la character w tes a copy erses whic! Les reality lorf f 7 
‘ppointed unto all men,” and leaves behind a character which, ' mation writes a copy of the verses which he himself in reality |is united to the Baron Sali rf, who is one of those good 


uf ni arke a ure Vir at least anst: wit ixed to the park gate of Sir Thomas ‘on “i | . 
f not marked with any rare virtues, is at least anstaimed with | affixed to the i ow gate of . Thomas Lucy, commencing, natured sort of elderly gentlemen who are anxious to look 
’ rres . ms pariiament member, @ justice of peace, ' 

imy great crime fy speanesganpasobescerrants ng eit“ Seagi sae at every occurrence 1n its most favourable light, and holds 

Do you not envy this picture of calm and unintellectual } ms I's c ‘ th lit ona ™ 3 

‘haracter, vou host of high imaginative beings? You who! Slyboots highly elated with his supposed proclamation, i ee ee ee nella pag dite der 


|with it to Sir ‘Thomas, who looks it over, and unable to dis | “Hen ttis fixed that Fritz shall the next day be married tc 
and || Henrietta, who had latterly, having been left in a state ot 
orders it to be read aloud in presence of the whole village. jdestitution, by the kindness of the Baroness Saldorf, been 
Then || Placed with Madame Gigot, a dressmakeg and milliner. The 


| Baroness was subjected to much indisposition, which was 


pass your lives in one unceasing whirl of bounding fan-)) 
ies and untiring pursuits, can the phantoms you pursue coves the trick played upon him, commends it highly, 
vfford the solid and real enjoyment which tho individual 1) 


! This bs »of th : what le ee 
have described possessed? No! It is true, that endowed as Phis is one of the most laughable situations in the piece 


we have the arrival of the youthful poet in London with his 
j tragedy of Hamlet in his pocket, where he saves the lite of jnot a little increased by the intelligence of the return of 


| Count Frederick Lowenstein from the Russian army. The 


you are with the divine attributes of genius, you soar above 


vour fellow-men, and hold “high communion” with the , ' 
: . rd Southampton, and meets his tcllow-townsman, “he 
brighter intelligences of animate and inanimate nature; but Lord So I , nan, Richard 


is this very sublimated state of existence that i ir tor Lurbage, (the Garrick of his time, and the original Richard || Baron, on the evening in question, goes to a party, leaving 
il + Very subliimated s ‘ slenice ha is Vou ‘ - < f 
111.) Me then repairs to Dr, Orthodox, an old pedant, for a | Henrietta to take care of his wife. Henrietta, however 


nent, and frequently your destruction il aoe . 
Se dvinka the its-bhood from the veit warrant for the enactinent of his tragedy, which ts refused on | finding that the latter grew better in the couse of the even 
the vround that it dees not conform to the rules of Aristotle, }/#%% resolves on not sle eplng at the Baron's house, and re 


Discard, then, the countless mvyrieds of ideas with which | 
and we are favoured with the sapient doctor's criticism on || ‘ros home to her own bed, leaving, whilst she ran across 


vour teeming brains are fraught. Siok into the dull plodding | : 
\ sf ’ , 1 {) Hamlet. In answer to Orthodox’s question at what college | the street to ascertain whether the door of Madame Gigot’s 
haracter we have attempted to delineate, and truly you shall] > I . rs 
|) Shakspeare graduated, he makes this happy and spirited re ply house was fastened, the private-door of the mansion open 


meet the reward of approbation which ever attends the man || na 
PI land ere she had returned, the Count, who had concealed 





Creation’s boundless temple was my school 
with one idea Dt = = we pene 2 bn a royal ‘ ys » himself behind a balcony, enters for the purpose of obtain- 
-_ | inany waiinre i dies tenets Onsen aided ing an interview with the Baroness. The Baron, at length 
THE DRAMA, | Than in an age your Gicek and Latin lor | comes from the party, and after knocking several times is 
|| Nearly the Whole of the dramatic persone finally meet in the |] admitted. The Count is then seen endeavouring to makse 
THE PARK THEATRE, court of Queen Elizabeth, who makes trial of their skill by | his eseape, and all hope of retreating down stairs being cut 


Tue managers of the Park must really put a stop to their!) Feque sting each one to express the wish nearest to his heart | off, he resolves to get over the balcony into the street. This 


wniformly respectable wav of getting up new and amusing |)!" rhyme, on the instant Shakspe are of course bears away || he doce by means of tying his sash to it, but unfortunately 
f ! ‘ g g uy ! am y ; , J 


pieces, or there is an end at once to dramatic notic It is! the palm, in the following neatly turned limes, which, we jin his descent he places lus foot on the shoulder of Fritz, 
’ 

mpossible to go on week after week, using sugared words and | believe, are a translation from the Persian ; who, though an upholsterer, was on guard as a corporal 

‘omplimentary phrases, touching the merits of the play and ven bern thou wept'st, while allaround were smiling | Fritz gives the alarm, and the Count is secured ; the Baroy 








» ysee pure joy thy mother’s woes beguiling 5 ' ; a ‘ 
the excellence of the acting; we lack something of © good,' aba pied 1 ding deta ag dior ts. 2 ‘comes out in his robe-de-chambre, and on learning the scrape 
worthy Mr. Janus’s” talents in that particular. It has been Thou may’st serenely smile, though all around thee weer the Count has got into, desires him to hold his tongue, 
the unhappy nature of man, ever since Eve ate apples, to) The queen places her picture round his neck, takes him into |imagining that the visit had been paid to Henrietta, and he 


felight in fault-finding ; and this is easily to be traced to the |, favour, there is a flourish of trumpets, and the curtain falls. |! will manage the affur for him. The Court 1s set free, t 
pride and vanity with which he ts uupregnated. In pratsing) The piece was very we ll played. Hilson, Placide, and Mrs. |) the great annoyance of Fritz, who is exce ssively indignant 
iny thing he tacitly acknowledges his own inferiority, and Hilson, made the most of three trifling parts, and Barry, as! that his activity should not have met with more encourage 
places himself in an attitude of respectful admiration; but in|! Shakspeare, gave many of the epeeches with much spirit and | ment or a reward. The Count failing in his attempt to sec 
tault-finding he assumes a tone of conscious superiority, and |) eflect ; the lower tones of this gentleman's voice are uncom || the Baroness, then requests Henrictta to convey a message, 
fulminates his condemnatory decrees with the air of Jove him-|| monly rich and mellow. It appeared mighty strange to see || im answer to which he receives a note, imploring of him not 
elf. ‘The public too, generally like an ill-tempered writer, || William Shakspeare treading the stage in the flesh; and we | to force himself into her presence until he shall have united 
und give him credit for spirit, sincerity, and a number of other) sincerely pitied the poor people whe were unfortunate enough || himself to one worthy of lim, and thus secure her honour 
tine things, when frequently all his sneering and carping merely }to live before him.  Betore Sh ikspeare! It seems now as if as well ashisown. The Count’s consent to this, according 
proceeds from the acidity of his disposition : thus many a dull|} betore his birth there must have been some huge “ gap in na-|/to the words in the Baroness’s note, is to be written and 
rogue, Whose jaundiced eye and wormwood temperament will} ture,” whieh only he could fill up. The scenery is painted 'delivered to herse if, she hiding her person behind a curtain 
not allow him to admire merit or see good in any shape, passes||trom the most authentic drawings of his house at Stratford, {jin a pavilion in the gardens. In the meantime, the jealousy 
eption of the the Faleon tavern, the Globe theatre, &c. In the latter view, of Fritz has been excited by a conversation he overheard 
t has mtroduced one of those | in the garden between the Count and Henrietta. in the course 





ora gentleman of exquisite taste, whose per 





beautiful is so acute as to render it impossible for him to be |! which is well executed, the arti 
pleased with what pleases other people. But, though we our-| silent and eloquent touches by which painters frequently | of which the former gives her a gold chain, as a token of his 
vlves lay claim to an exuberance of good-nature, there is a) heighten the illusion of the scene, namely, on the playbill | frendship ; and a kiss, as a remembrance of former times 
imut to human patienee, and the managers must really do!) attached to the walls of the Globe he has announced Shaks- |! Fritz relates this to Madame Gigol, who, having a strong 
vinething they‘ought not to do, play some bad pieces, or good |) peare’s Hamlet for representation, though in that very scene | hankering after Fritz’s money, urges him on until he de- 
pieces badiy, displace the legitimate drama and introduce || the poet produces the manuscript of that tragedy tor the first |! clines the honour of an union with Henrietta, and consents 


camels and elephants, or any thing of that kind which will! time. It would, perhaps, be an improvement to substitute— | to marry Madame The Count is bound not to inform the 





tllow opportunity fora trifling display of fearless inde pence nee!) Park theatre, Saturday evening, Tom and Jerry a’ Baron of his attachment to the Baroness, and Henrietta suffers 
and an indignant spirit of outraged morality. During the last powerful cast.” the scoffs and slurs of .Vadame and Fritz, until the Count, 
week every thing has been conducted with the most provoking The new piece of the Brigund is founded on authentic | who says he will prove his innocence, and offers her mar 


propriety, and the two new pieces that have been produced are!) anecdotes of one of the many famous robber chieftains in|) riage; by doing which. he contorms t» the wishes of his 
ith, of their hind, more than respectable, With “Shakspeare’s| the Papal States. It is a regularly constructed melo-drama, | former love, the Baroness, and clears the character of Hen 
Karly Days” we wore indeed rather disappointed on the tirst composed of the old materials, love and murder, interspersed || riefta. Fritz, when he hears that the latter is guiltless, 


representation ; but this was owing to pe rhaps unreasonable) with singing and dancing. The scene rv is entirely new and | casts off Madame, and vows to live the life of a bachelor 


| 
Xpectations created by the nature of the subject, rather than} very beautiful, particularly the opening view of the Prigand’s ||in remembrance of the new Countess, and trusts that she 
any lack of merit in the piece itself. It is a neat little} retreat. It is painted by Walker, whose skill in this depart- ‘will favour him with her commands in his line. 

affair; but the characters and situations are scarcely broad}! ment is unrivalled This comedy presents several good situations which were 


ind farcical enough to suit the tasteof the times; the language It has been insinuated that musica! taste is on the decline great!v relished by the audience, London Trax 


east 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 











THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY. 


Tus is the title of a small volume adapted to the business 
of every day life, from the press of Messrs. Munroe and 


Francis, of Boston. 
cal cookery, systematically arranged, and the instructions are 
conveyed in plain and intelligible language. A work of the 
kind, written in the familiar stvle of this valuable little volume, 
Was much wanted. Itistrue that the Prince des Cuisimir Ude 
has lately issued works which would seem to render any 
further knowledge of what this ingenious professor terms 
‘the noble science of gastronomy Dr. Kitchiner 
has also left behind him a monument of his indefatigable 
zeal in the art of roasting, boiling, and its infinite addendas. 
These manuals are not, however, in very extensive circulation 


’ supertiuous. 


The present work is well calculated to supply the vacuum which 
still exists in this branch of knowledge. Here, the most fast: 
lious taste may be catered for, according to the best and most 
approved rules, and the moderate will find an ample number 
of receipts expressly for their use. The volume contains one 
thousand four hundred and nineteen articles, arranged under 
their distinct heads. 
preparatory remarks, a method which will be found particu- 
larly convenient. We cannot enter into any lengthened detail 
ff the separate merits of the work; but we may assure the 
reader that everv branch of the science is well and amply pro 
vided for. 
revered turtle, down to the 
Meg Merrilics, with all the innumerable intermediate host of 


Soups from the imperial mulligatawny and much 


latest invention of the classical 


simple and high flavoured compounds, are here ably tre ated, 
The 


mvsteries of roasting and boiling, stewing and frying, and the 


und from actual experiments may be safely relied upon. 


almost endless variety of sauces, all receive that attention their 


importance demands Pastries, confectionary, preserving, 
pickling, the making of wines, beer, and vinegar, (a knowledge 
if which is so essential in American housewifery) are all 
plainly and scientifically explamed, that a person without 
further help than these pages may be enabled to prepare im the 
best manner the several articles specified. To the practical 
ook it must be an invaluable book for reference, and no lady 
“¢ merely theoretically, should 
be without this useful appendage to her domestic library, The 


work is the production of Mrs. Dalgairns, who 1s said to be a 


who desires to become a cuisini¢ 


niece of Sir Isaac Coffin; and it is reported that she has | 
her labours by the celebrated Cay Basil 
Hall, no mean authority in these matters, as may be inferred | 


been assisted in tain 


by his eloquent description of his first breakfast on landing in 


America, together with the numerous hints scattered through- 
out his late travels in the United States, which proves him to 


be a tolerably competent judge in the gastronomue art, however 





leficient he may be in the science of correct observation of 

men and manners H 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Dew.—The interesiing phenomenon of dew was not at all 


mderstoed until lately, since the laws of radiant heat have’ 
wen investigated. 
every blade of grass and leaflet is found, not wetted, as if by 
1 shower, but studded with 
transparent and beautiful, bending it down by their weight, 
and falling like pearis when the blade is shaken. ‘These are 
formed in the course of the night by a gradual deposition on 


At sun-rise, in particular states of the sky, 


a row of distinct globules most 


bodies rendered by radiation colder than the air around them, 
f the moisture which rises invisibly from water surfaces into 
the air during the heat of the dav. In a clear night the ob 
jects on the surface of the earth radiate heat upwards through || 
the air, which impedes not, while there is nothing nearer than 
the stars to return the radiation; they consequently soon be 
‘ome colder, and if the air around has its usual load of moisture, 
part of this will be deposited on them, exactly as the mvisible 
moiture in the air of a room is deposited on a cold bottle of 
wine when first brought from the cellar. Air itself seems not 
to lose heat by radiation. A thermometer placed upon the’! 
earth any time after sun-set until sun-rise next morning, ge- 
nerally stands considerably lower than another suspended in 
the air a few feet above it; owing to the radiation of heat up- 
wards from the earth. while the air remains nearly in the same 
state. During the day, while the sun shines, the earth is | 
much warmer than the air. The reason why the dew falls, | 
ar forms so much more copiously upon the soft spongy surface 
of leaves and flowers, where it is wanted, than on the hard 
surface of stones and sand, where it would be of no use, is 


the difference of their radiating powers. There is no state of 


It contains a complete system of practi- | 


Every department Is preceded by useful | 


‘generous kind. We have now upon our table the t 


. _ - - 
|the atraosphere in which artificial dew may not be made to | (o give utterance to an opinion too widely entert 
— |form on a body, by sufficiently cooling it, and the degree of | have some foundation in fact, that Mr Willis has neither the 


heat at which it begins to appear is called the dew point, and 
is an important particular in the meteorological report of the 


jday. In cloudy nights heat is radiated back from the clouds, 


and the earth below not being so much cooled, the dew is? 


scanty or deficient. On the contrary, when uninformed per 


jsons would least expect the dew, viz. in warm very clear 
| nights, and perhaps when the beautiful moon invites to 
walking, and music adds its charm, as in some of the even 
ings of autumn with the harvest moon and harvest occupa 
| tions—the n is the dew more abundant, and the danger greater 
to delicate persons of talking harm by walking among the 


grass Arnott s Phys 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Richard Platt.—New-York has lost, during the 


Colonel 


present season, a number of her most time-honoured at 
patriotic sons. Henry Rutgers, John Delancey, and last, not 
least, the eminent veteran whose name heads this article, have 


paid that tribute to nature which all mortals must, be it sooner 

lor later, render to her unalterable decrees. Colonel Platt early 
distinguished himself in the contest for our inde pende Thee He 
accompanied the brave and intrepid Montgomery to Ca 


nad 
shared in the toils and privations which befell the army after 
| 

ithe unfortunate result of the attack on Quebec plaved 


throughout every vicissitade of prosperous or adverse fortune 


und ci 


a magnanimity and resolution which bought for him hden 
opinions trom all sorts of people On his return from Canada 
he was not! eft idle, but was forthwith employed by cong ress and 
Washington in arduous and responsible stations. He serve 


under General M‘Dougal, as aid-de-camp, in the expedition 
to Virginia against Lord Cornwallis, was present at the siege 
of Yorktown, and acted as deputy-quarte rmaster-general on 
the united 


the 


the day of the surrender of the British to 
Hk 


of the war, and since that pertod 


irmny 


torces of America and France ontinued in 


aTvice 


of his country until the close 


he has borne the not unenviable character of a good man and 
patnotic citizen. His death has elicited the sympathetic cor 
dolence not only of his few surviving associates who partici 
pated in the glory of his early career, but of all his tellow 
countrymen who respect gallantry, worth, and honourable 


old age His remains wer? interred on Saturday, attended t 


the grave by a military escort, the members of the ¢ 


and a respectable number of friends and townsme! 


How sleep the brave, who sink te rest 

By all thew country's whee blest 

Wh *| with dewy fingers cold 

Returns to deck their hallow ould 

She there shall dress a sweeter sed 

Than fancy’ « fe heave evert 

( ad —There ts no paper published in the United States 

of America from which original articles, both in prose and 
verse, are more frequently copied than the Murror—none from 
which credit ts so freque ntly withheld. Why is this It the 


productions of our correspondents are worthy of beimg tran 
planted into other columns besides those in which they ori 
nally appear, they surely merit a passing acknowledgment 
We are the more serious in advancing this claim, not se much 
» ourselves, but because 


We have lor 


on account of the injury done t we 


deem it gross injustice to the writers t torborne 


to mention the subject, but its repetition has become so com 
mon and constant, that silence on our part would be deserved 
ly deemed a tame submission to imposition of the most un 


h adelphia 
Album, in which a number of the Little Genius ts copied 
sof that miscell 


pression the adnurable sketch trom lant! 


among the ongmal artic my: um the same im 
1, enititled the Sceptic 
and in another the tale of the 
Revolutionary Recollection 

the 


re-printed by more than a dozen papers now betore us 


meets with similar treatment, 
Banker and the King, &&« 

and numerous other articles have been m une manner 
Severa 
journals have in lke manner appropriated the popular mor 
ceau on Steam fromthe pen of C. Is this fair aad honour 


We 
P. 5. We have just opened the 


able ? shall hereafter notice every siutlar infringement 


American Commentator 


which contains the tacetious ‘iography of Jacob Hays by ¢ 
published in our columns a few weeks since. No acknowl 
ment, as usual 

American Monthly Magazine.—Mr. Willis, in the last 
number of his magazine, asks the modest question, ‘ What ts 


to become of the numerous periodicals now published im this 
For an answer he refers all but his own to Lethe 


pre 


country ! 


Now it requires no deep foresight into futurity to foretell the’, 


doom to which the “ American Monthly” i fast devoting itself. ; 


It is ‘ more in sorrow than in anger.’ that we are compelled 


ined not t 


talents, taste, industry, nor tact, requisite to the skilful manage 
; ment of a literary periodical which shall reflect credit on the 
} country 


We have predicted better things on former occa 


stons; but conceited egotism, flippant arrogance, mawhkish 
sentimentality, we did not take mto the account. Well had 
it been for thee, Mr. Wallis, had these pretty perfeetions rr 
matned 

The United S \ —C an it be possible that ihe fact 
which have been lately adduced im some of the daily papers of 


our city, touching this important branch of our national de 


Ia it indeed to be believed, that 


tence, are true i large nun 
wrot the dividuals who are engaged bv the recruiting off 
cers are mveigled into the service by means the most degrad 
ing to its character and dignity, and demoralizing to them 
selves?) Can it be that man enlightened and moral commu 
nity, inteniperance shall be | ttromimed, tor the odious purpos 
of blinding men into watt from which perhaps their 
interest and that of tl tlpless moments ought to divest 
them? Better by fer let rt lal to tnpressment, a 
practised openly in England, of not by the authority, at least 
by the connimnance of the law Shame to the svstem tha 
must thus be upheld, and greater shame to that whieh reduce 
men to the degraded condition of bemg at the merey of every 
petty tyrant dressed ina little bref authority! We shall : 
pursue this subject further at present, but wait for some « 
planation m tl Mmpetent suthority 
T° ‘ In order tot stand the true me 
fimany words, iti oe ry toeXamine their etymol 
VV resp to the term religion we tind it to be derived fron 
mid wnitvt / ‘ in other words, to r 
u t t ertw t which were once connected 
but * now parat ! I’r wal relicton, therefor isa 
cere and contin exertioon 1 the pert of nan to hee ‘ 
wain united with that Divine Beimg from which be has beer 
separate V the hereditary corruptions of | wh fallen na 
tur to that Be v! ! it will turn to me I wil 
turn to vou l" unter tt effected until 
| valso ‘ ul | cone; that i itt 
ity te esa ph ‘ lwe practise irtue becau 
we love it 
Vies F R un tol Aysa writerin the Month 
ly Magazine, that half a ed of eung heirs are reads 
to fling ase lve ! feet alren That St. Jame ’ 
tof preserve for her that she may bag guar 
en, « itists from tftes vul-twenty, and lon 
by courte ike pheasants, for the mere trouble of a shot at 
hum erta ' ind for the good of the fall: 
wv taller wre, WI itt to be hoped iw contented to be 
tragedy queen, Wi t bemg moa hurry to be a tenth-rate 
counte She has tivure, voice nd teatures for the theatre 
All imperiect stall But has dramatic thouglt palpat 
poetry of conception nd a stron ensilulity to the grace 
her ind majesty of the stage 
1 An extraordinary phenomenon \ 
Boston Daily Advertiser, is now to be seen in this town. Thi 
IS & Person se enact ted that his hone muscle mid tend 
ive to be seen through the skin. Although so wasted as scarce 
ly to appear to be a human bemg, he haa a ood appetite an 
retains the strength of an ordinary man. No satisfactory 
cause has been dase | for thisextraordinary change. W, 
understand he has been ciated by Dr. Warren and other med 
cal gentlemen, who! pr ed him the most remarkable 
specimen « iw ma vhich has ever been witne 
ed in this ec 
Lawr Could we place any rehance 
the art } ernithe tat poration, Ww hould be meited 
to cherish t hoje that the dilapidated monument of th 
lamented arc he val chieftan tu replaced by a new 
om ort i? i ! tent with the cenit ’ 
the city which entombs t renal 
s ful.—I mnounced im the Paris paper tt 
twelfth of January, tha 1: number of temale prisoner 
would stand im the 7 the next day- pectacle wl 
ould seareely be expected un the capital that boasts of ber 
the most refined, gallant, am! enliehtened of the world 
(orr —From an article in one of the morning pape 
it appears that the Boston Galaxy was in an error respectin, 


the authorship of the tragedy attributed to the pen of th 


Mr. Carter Hle wrote no st 1 pla 

Charles Matthe i Par papet n authorit ' 
London, announces the cleat! r Matthew 
brated ectiay 
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41—Brawlie done, my bonny Scot! They're brithers when subdued, man But now he play’d a gallant game, 


Ye've proved your highland blade, man! Farl auld 
Sheath the sword and spare the shot , 


ero 
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Her bluidy lion now is tame ; 
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BOOT AND SADDLE, BONNY SCOT. 
AS SUNG BY MISS STEPHENS. 


° > 





Boot and sad - die, bon-ny Scot! The foe, the foe's m sight, man! Out wi’ sword and in wi’ shot, And show that ye can fight, man! 
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flag un- fold, Where Scot - land's li - on ramps in gold! Charge, my high - land bir - kies bold! For roy - al Geor- dic’s 
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foe, the foe’s in sight, man! Stint ye wnei- ther stee! nor shot, For roy - al Geor - die’s right, man 





























Hame wi’ a’ your might, man! 
} Love and honour be his lot, 
Wha strikes for Geordie’s mght, mar 


For royal Geordic’s mght, man! 


Seotia’s flag o° flame 
' Boot and saddle, bonny Scot! it 























VARIETIES. 
__ 

Napoveon took great pleasure in private theatricals ; he de 
ughted in seeing plays acted by persons whom he knew; he 
sometimes even paid us compliments. But as to myself 
ilthough I was as much amused by them as any of the party, 
| was more than once obliged to represent to Napoleon that 
my occupation did not leave me sufficient leisure to learn my 


parts; he would then assume a caressing manner, and say| 
to me, “Come, come, Bourienne, no more of this ; you have! 
such a good memory; you know that I am amused by it; you | 
ee that these meetings enliven Malmaison, and make us alll} 
iv. Josephine is very fond of them; get up a little earlier 
1 the mornin 
leep, have I not 


In truth I have a great deal of time for 
“Well, Bourienne, do it for my sake ; 


ou make me laugh so heartily; do not deprive me of this 


pleasure, | have not many such, as you well know. ‘Ah! 
v heavens, Lam not the nian to deprive you of it; Tam de- 
lighted to be abl »contripute to your recreation And I 
4in applied myself to the study of my character 
Wer reev.--We areoften asked, says the Baltimore Ameri 
an, to speak a word of remonstrance to our ladies; who, in 
» present condition of che streets, “ neither sea nor good dry 
” are seen perambulating in prunelle shoes, in de spite 
{ the Journal of Health and the suggestions of good taste. | 
We do not like to take the place of papa or the doctor; but 


+} ’ 
we can say that this enormous sacrifice to vanity does not 


enanswer its end. There is nothing ‘ mrrested 


j\to the imagination by wet shoes and soiled hose, nor by seeing | 
ja fairy foot tripping it daintily in a kennel. 





Dovs.ine a sactary.—When George Colman was manager 


| . 
of the theatre royal, Haymarket, one of the most useful class 





AN 1ntsn AppREss.—A ship letter from America was lately |jof actors applied to him for an engagement “ to do any thing 
received at the post-office at Londonderry, addressed to “ Mat-})‘Can you,” said the wag, “undertake to double Gobdbo with 
thew Craig’s mother, Ireland,” and, astonishing to tell, it reach-|| Gratiano, Salario, and Salarino? “1 ean double the firs 
ed the person for whom it was intended, although she re sides | three, ’ said the poor actor, “ very well, if you will undertak: 
about seven miles distant from that city, in the neighbourhood ||to double Sa/a-rine.” 
of Dunnimana. The contents were equally extraordinary :|I RApip TRAVELLING.—A traveller on a miserable lean stee 


unong other things, he stated his disappointment at remaining \|was hailed by a Yankee, who was hoeing his pumpkins by 
30 long a bachelor, and assigned as the reason, “that the |/the roadside—“ Hallo! friend,” said the farmer, “ where ar 


({merican women were very distant to Irishmen.” 








lyou bound ?” “Pm going out to settle in the western country 





KrersaKke FRAN¢AIS.—The Parisian publishers have put |/replied the other. * Well, get off and straddle this here pum] 
forth their annuals in imitation of the Bijou, New Year's Gift, |Kin-vine, it will grow and carry you taster than that ere beast 
&c.; and among others is one called the Keepsake Frangais, || THE WoMAN WHO WENT Aproap.—A lady who was in the 
which professes to contain some unknown pieces by Lord |/habit of spending much of her time in the society o. her 
Rvron, and an unpublished drama by Sir Walter Scott, written |/neighbours, happened one day to be taken suddenly ill, an: 
thirty vears ago sent her husband, in great haste, for the physician. The 

ASTROLAM The new mode of lighting theatres by means | husband ran a few rods, but soon returned, exclaiming, My 
of the concentration of rays of light, which was first adopted | dear, where shall T find you when I get back ?” 
in Milan, and which was unsuccessfully tried, in the first Sree: nectar.—The colonel ofa regiment of militia Was U1 
instance, al the opera house in Parts, is now perfect, and is \jformed that one of his men had ran ns sword through his body 
found to answer the purpose admiral! The apparatus, On inquiry he found that he had sold his sword to buy liquor 
which is called an » amp, is a sort of art al sun, which ~ 
diffuses its light equally over the stage and t! dience GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

ARGUMENTATIVE —Wh fo an oXs farmer im Commecticut i]... od every Scturday. ot 263 Wilkiam-cuvet. between Rosh 
was flogging one of hi raceless sons, a pumpkin-headed Ann streots.—Terma four dollars per annum, payable in adva 
fellow about eight en, at ea allof a sudden entered the head | N ids nm recois a less period than one year 


of young Jonathar he sur 1,’ Stop dad—tet’s argu LOUK, PRINTE! UN-STREE? 


ee 








